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HISTOEY OF THE CATTLE INDUSTRY IN THE SOUTH- 
WEST 

CLARA M. LOVE 

IV. The Struggle of the Eange Industry for Existence 

The range industry has long been waging a rather successful 
conflict with a strange assortment of enemies, who, fortunately 
for the range industry, have not all been on the firing line at 
the same time. Eastern stockmen, western settlers, cattle thieves, 
the sheep industry, and the greed of the ranchmen themselves 
have filled the ranks of the enemies of the ranges. 

The first struggle was between the longhorns and shorthorns. 
Mr. McCoy tells us that the cattle growers of Illinois looked with 
suspicion on the evil-eyed, quick-tempered, long-haired animals 
of Texas. There was a reasonable basis for this, because of the 
contagion of Spanish fever, but Eastern cattle carried pleuro- 
pneumonia, which was feared by western growers. Many laws 
were enacted by various states and territories regulating quaran- 
tine of cattle. A brief summary seems sufficient for practical 
purposes. At one time, in 1886, the governor of Montana quar- 
antined all cattle from Texas at the State line for ninety days. 
It was difficult to enforce the ordinance justly and it was re- 
voked. In 1886 Dakota authorities refused to admit cattle from 
Texas unless they were driven all the way. Most western states 
and territories had live stock sanitary boards which effectively 
enforced regulations looking to the protection from disease, but 
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some were without. The Texas Traffic Association received one- 
fifth of the income on Texan beef for their services and saw it 
to be to their interest to have uniform regulations concerning 
transportation of cattle from the East infected with pleuro- 
pneumonia. 1 Mexico was a breeding ground for Spanish Fever. 
Many Mexican cattle were imported into the United States. For 
protection Congress passed an Act, August 30, 1890, providing 
for inspection of all cattle imported into the United States. The 
chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry said that adequate in- 
spection of large herds was impossible, and he advised that all 
Mexican cattle be regarded as infected until Mexican authorities 
define the infected district. Cattle from both countries strayed 
across the Arizona border, and careful inspection here was sup- 
posed to be the method of preventing revenue frauds. 2 

The other phase of the conflict was based on the meat pro- 
ducing quality of the animal. Successful cattlemen wish to pro- 
duce small bones, short horns, and much flesh. The Western 
stockman saw the advantage and set about to improve his stock. 
He had the Spanish cattle, which were of Moorish or Castilian 
origin. They were slightly mixed in Texas with American and 
French cattle. American or native cattle were a conglomeration 
of cattle brought in from various places. Virginia had brought 
cattle from the "West Indies in 1624, the Dutch from Holland, 
and New England from Old England in colonial times. Along 
the Delaware, cattle had Swedish pedigrees. Different parts of 
western Europe in the meanwhile had produced cattle for vari- 
ous purposes. In developing the Devon and the Durham or short- 
horn stock, the aim was beef, quick growth, small bones, and 
very heavy hind quarters. The Dutch concentrated their energies 
on an enormous and persistent flow of milk. The development 
of a large amount of butter fat was the aim on the Island of 
Jersey. 3 Eastern growers had been gradually improving their 
stock for many years. In 1783 three Baltimore gentlemen had 
begun importing some of the best breeds. Colonel Sanders of 
Kentucky imported twelve fine animals in 1817. Six of these 
were shorthorns. Henry Clay, in the same year, imported two 

'jffowse Misc. Does., 50 Cong., 2 sess., no. 139, pp. 319-325. 
"House Ex. Docs,, 54 Cong., 1 sess., no. 205, pp. 32-33. 
3 House Ea>. Docs., 39 Cong., 2 sess., vol. 15, no. 107, p. 295. 
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male and two female Herefords, at the cost of five hundred 
dollars. 4 New England and New York soon began the introduc- 
tion of short-horn stock. The western grower was half a cen- 
tury behind the East in the kinds of stock, but he determined 
to improve as rapidly as possible. Besides knowing the purpose 
of his animal, he had to learn the results of mixing certain east- 
ern breeds with the Spanish stock and the adaptability of the 
animals to the ranges. It was found that storms and short forage 
affect well bred animals sooner than the native western animal. 5 
The lightweight Devon was found better suited for uplands than 
the heavier shorthorns. 

California stock growers began introducing blooded bulls as 
early as 1852, and the native stock gradually became uncommon. 
By 1880, in central California, Miller and Lux had three-fourth 
and seven-eight shorthorn and Devon stock. In an address be- 
fore the Agricultural Society of California, the president, Hon. 
Marion Biggs, September 18, 1877, said: 

We now challenge the world with our shorthorns. We have 
the finest beef cattle in the world. Yes, our neighbors, the Japs, 
come all the way from Japan, go to New York and examine the 
finest herds in the Atlantic States, they return to California and 
purchase their cattle and horses in this market, showing the 
world that we produce the best animals that stand on hoof. 7 

The high grade bull was introduced among the herds on ranges 
throughout the west. The Texans sold their male animals young 
to drovers or placed them as stock cattle on the ranges to be 
sold when old enough to be called beeves. They introduced Dur- 
ham bulls among their herds and by crossing improved their 
stock. In Colorado it was made a punishable offense to permit 
a Texan or "scrub" bull to run at large, and ranchmen were 
authorized to shoot such unwelcome animals wherever they were 
met upon the range. 8 Thus the western grower both lost and 
won in his conflict with improved stock. 

"'American Cattle," Nation, II, 46. 
'•Census Report for 1880, III, p. 990. 
'Ibid., 1033. 

'Biggs, Marion, address in California State Agricultural Society 
Transactions, 1877, p. 87. 

'McCoy, Historic Sketches of the Cattle Trade in the West and South- 
west, 238. 
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The next conflict the ranchman had to fight was with the set- 
tler. This assumed different forms in different places. The 
contest became important in Texas before it assumed proportions 
elsewhere, and Texas lias worked out a sj'stem of dealing with 
her public lands which is worthy of notice. By the terms of the 
joint resolution of Congress of the United States, approved March 
1, 1845, and by the convention of Texas on July 4, 1845, Texas 
was annexed to the United States, retaining control of her own 
public lands. 9 In 1850 Texas sold her claim to part of New 
Mexico, Wyoming, Colorado, and Oklahoma to the United States 
for $10,000,000. Prom the vast area of public lands Texas 
granted 24,454,713 acres to railroads, sold land to settlers, and 
gave 3,050,000 acres for the construction of a capitol. 19 No gen- 
eral system of sales or lease had been evolved prior to 1879, 

As in California, the laws generally favored the ranchman in 
the early years. As late as 1870 every gardener, farmer, or 
planter was required to maintain a fence around his cultivated 
lands. 11 But the settlers increased in number. They "squatted" 
on public lands and engaged in farming. Cowboys frequently 
tired of the company of the Texan steer and determined to settle. 
The homesteader from the East pushed into new lands. The 
cowmen looked with no kindly eye upon encroachments, and in 
derision applied the term "nester" to the man with the hoe. The 
nester was poor — he had a team, a wagon, a family, a rifle and 
some dogs. Such equipment seemed small to compete with the 
cattle kings, many of whom were foreigners. But the nester 
had a conviction of what he called his rights and he had courage. 
The cattle barons determined to stop nesting. They enclosed im- 
mense areas with wire fences. They chose the best watered dis- 
tricts and left no gates. Sometimes they got legal rights by 
leasing the districts and sometimes they did not. When the nester 
found the fence in his way, he cut the wire and proceeded. This 
was a declaration of war. The cattle barons stationed cowboys 
along the fences to protect them. In turn the nesters lay in gul- 
lies to "get" the cowboys. Shooting occurred on both sides, but 

"Senate Document, 58 Cong., 3 sess., no. 189, p. 29. 

"Barker, Robert M., "The Economics of Cattle-Ranching in the South- 
west," in Review of Reviews, XXIV, p. 306. 
ll House Ex. Docs,, 41 Cong., 2 sess., vol. 14 (not numbered), p. 396. 
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the fences continued to be cut. There was no trespass law in 
Texas, and when the question was taken to the courts the village 
rose in arms and the case was mildly continued. 12 

So the merry game went on. The Legislature took up the 
problem. As in all problems of great difficulty, the solution did 
not come with the first attempt. April, 1879, a law was passed 
charging twenty-five dollars yearly rent per section of public land 
enclosed. No adequate machinery was provided to collect the 
rent, so the law was largely inoperative. In the meantime capi- 
talists and corporations were acquiring large areas of school lands 
cheap. They secured the titles from railroads to odd numbered 
sections, and by using names of wives, children and others as 
many as seven sections could be secured for one person. 

In 1883 the Legislature classified public lands. Some lands 
were classified for sale and some for lease and some for either. 
Pasture lands, not timbered, could be leased at four cents per 
acre per annum. Land deemed fit for settling could be sold to 
actual settlers in quantities not to exceed six hundred and forty 
acres. The settler was required to live upon and fence the land. 
If the land leased contained but one watered section, that section 
could not be sold as long as the lease was effective. Money for 
lease was refunded if- it had been paid in advance, and then the 
land was sold. 13 Enclosures facing or crossing streams could not 
be over four miles wide and a space of forty rods had to be left 
between the fences. 

In 1884 a law was passed making it an offense punishable 
with fine or imprisonment for any person knowingly to fence, 
allow to remain fenced, or herd his cattle on state land without 
duly executing a lease. The rent was raised to eight cents per 
acre. 14 

In 1887 the laws were revised. Certain lands were classified 
as grazing land to be leased for ten years. Stock turned on land 
was limited to a certain number of head unless the lease was 
fenced. A fence placed on land not leased was unlawful and 
punishable with a large fine. No fence could be three miles long 
in one direction without gates for passageway. Lnleased public 

"Hough, E., The Cowboy, II, 266-7. 

l3 House Report, 58 Cong., 3 sess., no. 189, p. 356. 

"Ibid., 36. 
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lands could be used for gathering stock or holding for shipment 
for a period of one week. Holding a longer period without a 
lease was an offense. 15 

Again in 1889 the law was changed. The lease for ten years 
was changed to six years south of the Texas Pacific Bailway and 
west of the Pecos Eiver. All university lands in Andrews, 
Gaines, Terry, and Yoakum counties could be leased for ten 
years. At the end of the lease opportunity must be given for 
sale. Any improvements put on leased lands were property of 
the lessee and could be removed within a period of sixty days 
after the expiration of the lease. 

Changes concerning what lands could be leased were again 
made in 1891. The minimum rent was placed at three cents per 
acre. Much of the semi-arid land in western Texas was opened 
to settlers. In 1895 the minimum price of grazing land was re- 
duced from two dollars to one dollar per acre, while agricultural 
lands were reduced from three dollars to one dollar and fifty 
cents per acre. Payments were allowed to run forty years bear- 
ing interest of three per cent. 

Summing up, we find that certain counties of Texas are abso- 
lute lease districts, not open to settlers during the period of the 
lease. Other lands are open to settlers at all times, but the 
lessee must be repaid if he has advanced rent and is permitted 
to remove his improvements. A prospective lessee can have a 
ninety days' option to find a water supply. It is unlawful to 
fence public lands or herd by line riding without a lease. The 
penalty is a. fine of from $100 to $1000 and a jail sentence of 
from three months to two years. Each day such a fence is main- 
tained constitutes a separate offense. 18 

The income from these lands is divided into - four funds, ac- 
cording as the lands are classified. There are public school 
lands, county school lands, land for asylums (deaf, dumb, blind, 
orphan and lunatic) and university lands. The university lands 
by several grants reached the total of 2,289,682 acres in 1883. 
The regents became dissatisfied with the yield from these lands 
and the control of them passed from the state land office to the 
board of regents. The revenue rose from $8,800 in 1894 to 

ls House Report, 58 Cong., 3 sess., no. 189, p. 38. 
"Ibid., 44. 
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$59,453.66 in 1902. 17 But this was accompanied by an increase 
in the school fund revenue, which grew from $170,471.41 in 1895 
to $457,656.85 in 1902." 

Mr. Frederick V. Coville of the United States Department of 
Agriculture saw eleven advantages from the Texan system of 
leasing. (1) Stock owners know upon what they can depend 
for pasture. They have a definite basis. (2) This is an in- 
centive to conserve the grasses. (3) The cost of rounding up 
for branding and market is much less when the animals are to 
be found in a definite district. (4) It encourages supplemen- 
tary forage, by the use of dry land forage crops, and gives fifty 
per cent greater carrying capacity to the range. (5) The ranch- 
man has a chance to save, his cattle from storms or starvation in 
case of prolonged drought. (6) Land far from water can be 
utilized because the lessee will construct windmills and reservoirs 
and the energy of the cattle is saved by not having so far to go 
for water. (7) Certain pastures can be saved for winter forage. 
(8) The raiser can produce a better breed of cattle, for the par- 
entage of all animals can be known. (9) The percentage of 
increase of breeding is much larger, for the date of birth of the 
calves can be controlled so that the cows are strong enough to 
survive the shock of calving and to suckle the calves. Calving 
should not precede the first of April. (10) Cattle stealing is 
much reduced. The small owner who could have little or no 
help to hunt up cattle in open range was much tempted to brand 
the cattle of others. (11) Violence is reduced. 19 

In the remainder of the great cattle raising district the land 
belonged to the national government, which made the problem 
more difficult, for national legislation is enacted more slowly 
than state. The government provided a homestead law in 1862, 
but that did not meet the needs of the rangers which developed 
later. The government has never recognized the fact that graz- 
ing lands must be sold and occupied under different conditions 
from arable lands. 20 First-comers drove in their herds and took 

"House Report, 58 Cong., 3 sess., no. 189, p. 30. 
^Ibid., 47. 
"Ibid., 46. 

20 Hart, A. B., "The Disposition of Our Public Lands," in Quarterly 
Journal of Economies, I, 182. 
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up the water fronts. Those who came later sometimes wedged 
themselves to the water front. As more cowmen and settlers 
came, the firstcomers who had grown rich and strong on public 
land, felt their rights intruded upon. They felt that a given lot 
of land was "their range," and that late comers were intruders. 
They determined upon methods of self-preservation. They would 
gain title to the land, at least to the portion necessary to settlers 
or other ranges. Homesteads along the water fronts were ob- 
tained frequently by the cowboys who turned them over to their 
employers. Frauds of various kinds were practiced. 

The defiance of public rights increased directly with the num- 
ber of settlers. The settler took his claim and intended to lead 
a quiet, agricultural life. But he frequently found that the road 
to the distant village had been impeded by a fence, and he was 
lucky if his trip was made less than ten miles longer. Again 
he might find even his homestead enclosed in some immense 
ranch. In brief, the cattlemen selected the ranges which they 
chose and fenced them without title to one foot of ground. 
Wire cutting followed, and war on the ranges ensued. The reck- 
less disregard of public rights was not the work of a few small 
owners, but of those rightly termed cattle kings. Lives of set- 
tlers were endangered and many were lost. 21 

In western Nebraska the large cattle ranges enclosed hundreds 
of acres of government land with barbed wire fences. In 1883 
postal service was reported cut off by these fences in certain dis- 
tricts. 22 One such ranch was the Brighton Banch. In Kansas 
entire counties were fenced. In Colorado a Scotch company, 
the Prairie Cattle Company, had fenced about a million acres. 
Numerous other companies and individual owners had fenced 
large tracts of land. In the Dakotas the Marquis de Morales 
fenced large areas, and in Wyoming the Carlisle Cattle Com- 
pany (English) along with more than one hundred other com- 
panies fenced large areas. Not only was the general public do- 
main fenced, but land set aside for school purposes as well. 23 
In Nevada there was an attempt to fence pasture lands. This 
meant starvation to Indians who lived by raising cattle. In New 

a 3otise Ex. Docs., 48 Cong., 1 sess., no. 119. 

•'"-Ihid., 2. 

^Senate Ex. Doc, 48 Cong., 1 sess., no. 127. 
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Mexico two companies organized for the purpose of enclosing 
large tracts of public lands and keeping others out, but the cost 
of fencing there made it largely prohibitive. Posts, thirty-three 
feet apart, connected by three barbed wires, cost $110 per mile. 
Fencing thus cost about $10 per head of stock kept on the en- 
closed range. 24 The Immigrants' Association of California, 
claimed that large proportions of government land in that state 
were out of reach of immigrants because of encroachments of 
stock companies. 25 

Nor was fencing the only evil. The cattle kings, boldly en- 
tered the timbered districts and appropriated all the timber they 
wished to construct their fences. Deputy Surveyor G. W. Fair- 
childs complained of the destruction of valuable timber. He re- 
ported: "There are acres after acres of bare stumps, which but 
a short time ago were growing timber. There were thousands 
of logs cut during last summer and hauled out of accessible 
points to be used for fences, canals, landing chutes and houses in 
Nebraska and Wyoming." 26 

Methods used to intimidate settlers or small cattle owners were 

notorious. Fences were placarded thus: "The who opens 

this fence had better look out for his scalp." In . Nebraska, Mr. 
Fairchilds reported, settlers were notified they would be frozen 
out by the cattle companies who forbade their employees to take 
government land. In Wyoming the companies ordered settlers 
who had built houses to move. A combination of companies 
in Montana formed a monopoly and refused all others the right 
of the "round up." They branded the stock of small owners 
and literally drove them out of the field. One ranger had the 
audacity to charge town people one dollar per month per head 
for pasturing their cows. 27 

It is needless to say that small owners and settlers appealed 
to the government. The land office gave its moral support to 
the settlers, but moral support is hardly substantial on the fron- 
tier. April 5, 1883, the Public Land Commissioner, N. C. Mc- 

2i Oensus Report, 1880, III, p. 999. 
^Senate Ex. Doc, 48 Cong., 1 sess., no. 127, p. 26. 
2e House Report, 48 Cong., 1 sess., no. 1325, p. 6. 
■■"Senate Ex. Doc, 48 Cong., 1 sess., no. 127, pp. 22-23. 
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Farland, sent out notices that fencing public land was trespass. 
He added that until settlement was made, no objection was made 
to grazing or cutting hay on public lands, providing they were 
left open to all. 28 No attention was paid to his statement and 
he issued the following: "This department will interpose no ob- 
jections to the destruction of these fences by persons who desire 
to make bona fide settlements on the enclosed tracts, but are pre- 
vented by fences or by threats of violence from doing so." 29 

The department had no judicial authority, and no attention 
was paid to these statements. The settlers and their allies, the 
small owners, petitioned the government for redress. In one 
complaint it was alleged that the Justice of the Peace was an 
Englishman and favored the land-grabbers. Another complaint 
was that the companies let grass grow during the summer on 
their tracts, turning tbeir cattle out to graze on unfenced land. 
In winter they were well provided with feed but the outside 
man's cattle had to bear the storms in hunger. This complaint 
was made by many persons. Another man had taken up the well 
watered land and fenced the adjacent public domain but refused 
to pay taxes on his fences enclosing public land. Probably he 
considered the fence a public benefaction. 80 Mr. Fairchild who 
knew the conditions urged legislation or action by the president. 
He said that by a statute of 1807 the president had the right to 
remove obstructions or trespasses upon public land by military 
force, but that such power had only been used to remove a few 
ignorant settlers from disputed regions of Indian Territory. He 
stated strongly that the government was straining at a gnat and 
swallowing a camel. 31 

Congress was slow to take up the question, but it prohibited 
by an act, approved February 25, 1885, any and all enclosures 
of public land except under claim of title made in good faith. 32 
By proclamation of the same date, President Cleveland ordered 
that every officer upon whom the legal duty justly fell should 

2S House Ex. Docs., 48 Cong., 1 sess., no. 119, p. 3. 

"Ibid. 

w Ibid, p. 3. 

zl House Reports, 48 Cong., 1 sess., no. 1325, p. 7. 

"Bouse Ex. Docs., 49 Cong., 2 sess., no. 166, p. 1 (Serial no. 2483). 
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execute the law. 33 However, the order was not effectually and 
immediately executed. 

The land problem was partly solved by the State of Wyoming 
modeling on the Texan plan. By acts of Congress of 1881, 
18S8, and 1890, 4,042,160 acres of land were given to Wyoming 
partly for educational purposes. Much of this was in sections. 
Laws were enacted organizing a lease system 1890-1893. The 
land board was made to consist of the governor, the secretary of 
state, the state treasurer, and the state superintendent of public 
instruction. Eental for non-irrigable land without water was two 
and one-half cents per acre. The income from leased land? in 
1892 was $7,397.47 and in 1902, $95,925.30. 

There is something to be said in favor of the slow actions of 
the government in leasing or granting titles to large tracts of 
land to cattlemen. Land that was apparently unfit for cultiva- 
tion has been utilized profitably where irrigation has been brought 
about. It took time, experience, and capital to accomplish this 
great work of redemption, which is yet unfinished. Cattlemen 
failed to admit that land was arable, for that was contrary to 
their interest, and if the government had acted hastily much 
valuable homestead land might have been made unavailable to 
settlers temporarily or permanently. 

The next step in the conflict was known as the "Hustlers' 
War." The popular notion of this struggle was that it was a 
conflict between virtuous cattle owners on the one hand and a 
community of cattle thieves on the other. The word "rustlers" 
popularly meant cattle thieves. 84 But this is hardly accurate. 
Originally the word rustler was applied to a cowboy who received 
a fee from his employer for every maverick he found and branded 
with the employer's brand. Then the cattle association paid $5 
for every head of cattle that he found for the association. It be- 
hooved the cowboys to get out and "rustle" for calves. Thus 
the word rustler was originated, synonymous with "hustler." 35 

With money laid by, the thrifty cowboy bought a few cows and 
started in business for himself. As the West settled up along 

3s Richardson, J. D., Messages of the Presidents, VIII, 308-9. 
84 Chapman, Arthur, "The Last War for the Cattle Range," in Outing, 
XLVI, 668. 
85 Hough, E., The Cowboy, II, 273. 
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the railroads, competition became sharp. The big men met and 
combined against the little ones. They agreed that no more 
maverick commissions should be paid, and that no more cowboys 
should have brands of their own. Thus the rustler began to be 
looked upon as a thief and a criminal by the big cattlemen. 
Among the cow punchers there were honest men as well as dis- 
honest ones. Ex-hunters as well as cowboys joined in rustling. 
Seal cattle stealing became a habit of the rustlers. They devel- 
oped their own dialect and lived on "slow elk," that is yearling 
beef, but it was a point of honor never to touch the cow of a 
poor man or small owner. The companies suffered considerable 
loss, and not infrequently the manager of a ranch was in open 
sympathy with or connived at the theft. Sometimes cowboys 
branded the calves at night for the rustlers. 

A worse and less excusable type of rustler lived in Montana. 
They were located and driven out by the cattlemen. Those who- 
did not leave when warned to do so were hanged. Between 1876 
and 1886 the vigilantes of the range executed a great many men. 
One morning thirteen were fonnd hanged on a railroad bridge. 

Bustlers modified and tampered with brands so that the mav- 
erick was not the only object stolen. They carried small wires 
that could be bent into any form desired. With such equipment,, 
changes were made in the brands of animals, for example, 101 
could easily be changed to 701 or 107 or 707. 36 They bound the 
honest settlers to them by giving them pieces of "slow elk." The 
settler might wish to refuse the gift, but knew it was unsafe to 
do so. Having once accepted, he was bound to secrecy and to be 
an ally of the rustler. To be sure, they were enemies of the 
cattle kings. Cattle kings had in many instances been rustlers 
themselves originally. When the great trails were opened, some 
owners had started at one end of the trail with a few cattle and 
arrived at the other end with a great herd. Henceforth they 
lived in luxury and frequently served their country and their in- 
terests in legislatures and 'in Congress. 37 They had no feeling 
for the less successful rustler nor for the humble, plodding settler. 

The next stage of the conflict was with the sheep interests. 

36 Hough, E., Cowboy, II, 294-6. 

"Chapman, Arthur, "The Last War for the Cattle Kange," in Outing? 
XLVI, 668. 
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The lion might He down with the lamb, but never the steer with 
the sheep. The cowboy might marry a squaw, but he deigned 
not to associate with the shepherd. If you wish to provoke him 
to shooting, call him a sheep-herder — not a shepherd, for he 
might not understand you. The nature of sheep and cattle caused 
the trouble. Sheep can live on less than cattle, they can utilize 
steep slopes where cattle would fail. Moreover, cattle dislike 
sheep very much. Cattle will not graze where sheep have run, 
and they refuse to drink the same water. When the pasture has 
become too poor to support cattle, sheep can thrive in it, but it 
is more seriously depleted. 38 

Cattle men early learned these facts and resented the ba-a of 
a sheep as much as any enemy that could be imagined. They 
realized that this was a war to the end, and that sheep would 
probably be the victors. It is a law of psychology that one takes 
up some of the characteristics of his associates. The cowboy be- 
came more aggressive because of his occupation. He wore a gun 
as part of his attire. The shepherd was a calmer, quieter man, 
who carried a gun only when expecting trouble. Frequently, even- 
then, his gun was rusty and useless. 

Usually the method of the cattle men was to send word to the 
sheep men to keep their distance. If they were not heeded, the 
advancing herd was met, the sheep slaughtered and the herder 
driven out of the country if he was lucky enough to escape un- 
hurt. From 3893 to 1903 a score of men were killed and five 
times that number wounded in this series of petty wars, which 
extended pretty well over the grazing states. On one occasion 800,- 
000 sheep were driven from Utah and Wyoming into Colorado. 
The cattle men there took the herders and held them until every 
sheep was killed, after which they warned the herders not to re- 
turn. In 1895 two sheep kings determined to break down the 
tradition. Armed cattle men attended a convention on the lower 
Snake River. A body of two hundred and fifty men v/as organ- 
ized and scouts were sent out to locate the sheep camps. The 
sheep men recruited a force, but were overwhelmed by numbers 
and bound to trees while the sheep were killed. Other flocks 

™House Ex. Docs., 46 Cong., 2 sess., no. 40, vol. 22, p. 501. Hough, 
The Cowboy, II, 300-301. Miohelson, Chas., "The War for the Range," 
Munsey, XXVIII, 380. 
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were driven back into Wyoming. To aid the cattle men, the gov- 
ernor of Colorado issued a proclamation that the sheep were in- 
fected. Herds began arriving from Utah but the trail was soon 
strewn with heaps of mutton. 

The war is not over. As to open fighting it has ceased, but 
the range is constantly dwindling. Irrigation and dry farming 
are winning. The large areas are being cut in twain, and it is 
probable that the sheep men will eventually win out as a natural 
consequence of conditions. Be that as it may, the country is 
older and the institutions more firmly established. The rustler's 
war itself taught the cattle men that their safety lay in rever- 
ence of law. Even though the old struggles go on, they are now 
fought out in the courts instead of on the ranges with guns. 

A barren pasture will not produce beef any more than the 
ancient Hebrew could produce bricks without, straw. The cattle 
men became their own most dangerous enemy by their practice 
of over stocking. In 1867 a traveller reported that three hun- 
dred cattle could thrive on one square mile of pasture, but in 
1898 not more than fifty cattle could be supported on a square 
mile of Texan pasture. 39 The great boom of the latter seventies 
and early eighties encouraged overstocking. The coming of the 
Texas Pacific Eailroad about 1883 made the owners think that 
the beginning of the end was at hand and that the settlers would 
eventually drive out the cattle. They determined to get all they 
could from the free range while it lasted. The land was seri- 
ously overstocked, eaten bare, trampled hard, and permanently 
injured. ISTo seeds were saved to bring up the next year's crop. 

Much of the land in Texas and in other range districts needs 
reseeding with seeds of grass native to the ranges. Such seeds 
are obtainable back fifteen or twenty miles from the water. The 
leasing system may eventually encourage greater care in regard 
to the grasses by the rancher. 

V. Social and Economic Phases 

The range industry was of necessity a frontier industry, re- 
quiring large areas of unsettled land. If it becomes possible by 
irrigation or dry farming to settle all the land, the range indus- 

M U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farmers' Bulletin, No. 72, p. 7. 
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try will cease to exist. Frontier life meets peculiar problems, 
and accordingly a peculiar type of society is developed there. 

In the grazing country the population was sparse and the vil- 
lages scattered far apart. Villages which were fortunate enough 
to be situated on a railroad — when the railroads were built — be- 
came shipping stations. Some of these developed into cities. In 
such, banking business was in especial demand. Drovers and 
purchasers needed bills of credit or ready money. The first bank 
which transacted business with the cattlemen was the First Na- 
tional Bank of Kansas City. Later banking facilities were opened 
to drovers at Wichita, Kansas. 1 Bankers ran considerable risks, 
but the cattlemen seldom abused their privileges. Bankers now 
are glad to aid the cattlemen through an unlucky season by tak- 
ing mortgages on the herds. Farmers complain that the banks 
favor the grazers and that they find it difficult to borrow. 

In the early days the ranges were practically womanless. The 
lives of the cowboys were hard, luxuries and avenues of culture 
were absent. Their garb consisted of woolen shirts, loose coats 
in cold weather, woolen or leather trousers, spurs, pistols, knives 
and hats that served as umbrellas in the rain. Each man owned 
a pony, for without one he could find no other means of con- 
veyance if he should be thrown out of employment. The "round 
up" was the chief social event and it was also of great economic 
importance. On these occasions men, from large areas of coun- 
try, met and enjoyed feast and social intercourse while branding 
or rebranding the cattle brought in. a 

In the cattle villages society was conducted very unconvention- 
ally. The ball was the chief event of the winter. "Women were 
less numerous at these than men, but many cowboys were too 
far from town to attend. Those who attended wore full range 
uniforms and their fair partners were costumed in ginghams and 
calicoes. 3 

Professional men found it difficult to earn a livelihood. The 
minister toiled at some labor to supplement his tiny salary, and 

^cCoy, J. G., Historic Sketches of the Gattle Trade in the West and 
Southwest, Ch. XVI. 

2 Grohman, W. Baillie, "Cattle Ranches in the Par West," in Fort- 
nightly Review, XXXIV, 447. 
"Hough, E., The Cowboy, II, ch. XIII. 
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the lawyer, whose library consisted of only a few law books, was 
a real estate man, an insurance agent, and candidate for public 
office. The storekeeper was usually a Jew who hoped to grow 
up with the country. 4 

The personnel of the industry is interesting. Trappers whose 
game had become scarce, foreigners, well-bred young men from 
the states started out by relatives, and mature middle class men 
engaged in the business. Harvard graduates and unsuccessful 
miners alike tested their ability in cattle raising. Cowboys were 
divided into two classes, those from Texas, and those not from 
Texas. Most of them were good men, but many criminals sought 
the ranches as a refuge from the officers of the law. Excesses 
were committed on the cattle raising frontier, but for many of 
these the cowmen were not responsible. By far the greater num- 
ber of cattlemen settled into steady life and helped lay the foun- 
dations of the great commonwealths of the west. 

Fortunes were accumulated rapidly in this business. In the 
days of greatest prosperity large owners lived in Texan cities like 
princes, enjoying their time in luxury and travel, while their 
wealth increased faster than they could spend it. A number of 
men whose wealth is great in live stock are yet living, among 
whom Mr. Henry Miller of the firm of Miller and Lux is an 
interesting figure. Others of note are Major G. W. Iittlefield, 
Col. C. C. Slaughter, John Scharbrauer, Sugg Robinson, and 
Winfield Scott all of Texas. There are a number of firms which 
have large holdings. The X. I. T. ranch in the Panhandle is a 
good example. 

Most cattlemen now own smaller herds for which better care 
is provided. They drive a less number to the "round up," but 
they find fewer skeletons bleaching on the ranges in the spring. 
The owner in the cooler region knows that he can make profit 
by raising a few hundred head, if he provides some land of 
shelter and a reasonable amount of feed for them during the 
winter months. 

The growth of western cities and the extension of the great 
railroad systems through the West has eliminated the drover 
from the business. Great markets and meat packing centers have 

4 Hough, E., The Coviboy, ch. XVI. 
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grown up. In 1870 Chicago received 533,000 cattle- into her 
market; St. Louis, 234,000; Cincinnati, 128,000; Kansas City, 
121,000; and Indianapolis, 119,000. 5 The number of cities 
affected by the cattle business increases every decade, Chicago 
remaining in the lead as to numbers. In 1900 Fort "Worth, 
Sioux City, St. Paul, Denver, and Seattle received large numbers 
of cattle, while in 1910 Portland, Oregon, was the market for 
90,000 cattle. 6 

Experts are striving to find a method to increase the capacity 
of the impoverished ranges. They say that some lands given to 
farmers for cotton in Texas would be more profitable as pasture 
if properly handled. 7 Fourteen hundred stockmen were ques- 
tioned by the Bureau of Animal Industry a few years ago. The 
consensus of opinion was that individual pastures, by lease or 
purchase, with at least six hundred and forty acre homesteads, 
would be the best incentive to proper conservation of the ranges. 8 
Bills providing for leasing have been introduced into Congress 
but nothing has come of them, 9 perhaps because the demand for 
such a law has not sufficiently matured. 

Accompanying the destruction of the pastures by overstock- 
ing and settlement, is a decrease in the number of cattle. Ac- 
cording to the census report, the population of the United States 
increased 11,000,000 between 1890 and 1900 and. the cattle de- 
creased 5,000,000. 10 However, cattlemen impeach the accuracy 
of the figures concerning cattle, but it is evident that the. in- 
crease of cattle does not keep pace with the increase in popula- 
tion. 11 The sheep industry has injured the cattle industry and 
the drought of 1901 caused a shortage of crops and loss of -cat- 
tle. Farmers of the Middle West have turned to cattle raising 
more for dairy purposes than for beef. The Jersey and the 

& House Docs., 55 Cong., 2 sess., vol. 22, no. 578. 

"University of Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station Circular No. 
169, citing Chicago Drovers' Journal Yearbook, 1911. 

'U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farmers' Bulletin, No. 72, p. 10. 

"Senate Docs., 58 Cong., 3 sess., no. 189, Folder. 

"Andrews, E. B., "The American Ox and His Pasture," in Review of 
Reviews, XXVII, 63. 

"Hill, Wm., "Conditions in the Cattle Industry," in Journal of Politi- 
cal Economy, XIII, 1. 

^Ogden, G. W., "Why the Price of Beef is High," in World's Work, 
IV, 2181. 
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Holstein are profitable for their production of milk but are short 
on the heavy hind quarters for beef. 12 Many western ranchmen 
are selling cows and calves for beef, lowering the number of 
breeding stock on the ranges. 13 Some have quit breeding alto- 
gether. In California Mr. Miller continues to breed on his 
ranches, but many California cattlemen buy from small farmers 
all the young animals, which they can, preferably three year 
olds. About the first of November these cattle are driven into 
pastures which have grown all summer and which have made 
hay. About the first of May the fattened beeves are sold for a 
price that returns a profit of fifteen to twenty dollars on each 
animal. 

The packers and the trusts are blamed much for the high price 
of beef. While they make profits, they are not as culpable as is 
popularly supposed. They derive profits from hides, fats, offals, 
oleomargarine, stearin, tallow, soap, fertilizer, medical extracts, 
dyestuffs, buttons, glue, bone, charcoal and other by-products 
which the small butcher could not utilize. 14 

That Congress can and should regulate the price of beef has 
been another popular error. Congress cannot bring back the 
ranges to their original capacity, Congress cannot oust the set- 
tlers in the West, Congress cannot regulate the likes of the mul- 
titude for choice cuts of beef, Congress cannot regulate the world's 
supply of gold, Congress cannot repeal the law of supply and 
demand. 

I2 Hovey, Walter, "Our Beef Supply as a Great Business," in Review 
■of Reviews, XLI, 313. 

"Stockbridge, F. P., "Beef," in World's Work, XXIV, 661. 
u Ibid., 663. 



